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we  designed  our  V.32  modem 
on  the  premise  Ihal  speed 
Is  useless  without  retlablllty. 


Ht  Codex,  we  understand  that  all  the  speed  in 
the  world  won’t  get  you  anywhere  if  you  can’t  depend  on 
it.  And  that’s  why  we  developed  our  V.  32  modem  to  give 
you  9600  bps  full-duplex  dial  transmission,  rivalling  Jie 
reliability  df  a  dedicated  leased  line. 

Admittedly  a  pretty  big  claim. 

But  then,  it’s  really  what  you’d  expect  from  the  rec¬ 
ognized  leader  in  high  speed  modems.  In  fact,  more  data 
communications  professionals  prefer  Codex  than  any  other 
brand.'  And  it’s  our  high  speed  modem  expertise  that  has 
allowed  us  to  make  a  modem  that  not  only  meets,  but 
exceeds  the  V32  standard. 

Our  V.32  modem  uses  the  same  VLSI  tech¬ 
nology  and  forward  error  correction  scheme 
(Trellis  Coded  Modulation)  as  our 
high  speed  leased  line  modems  that 
reliably  transmit  data  up  to  19,2CX3  bps. 

So,  yt)u  can  be  sure  of  continuous 
high  quality  transmission  over  a  wide 


range  of  line  conditions.  This  now  allows  you  to  cut  connect 
time  and  save  money  by  sending  data  at  up  to  9600  bps  full 
duplex  over  ordinary  dial  lines. 

We’ve  even  a^ed  a  proprietary  long  haul  echo  can¬ 
cellation  feature,  eliminating  both  local  and  distant  echoes 
that  can  plague  dial  networks.  So  even  if  the  phone  com¬ 
pany  sends  your  data  over  satellite  links,  it  arrives  intact. 

Plus  our  V.32  modem  includes  a  soft  strap  ftont  panel, 
multiple  ACUs,  a  nest  card  option  for  maximum  space  savings, 
and  operates  in  synchronous  or  asynchronous  applications. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  Codex  V.32  modem,  call 
1-800-426-1212,  Ext.  235.  Or  write  Codex  Corporation, 
Dept.  707-35, 7  Blue  Hill  River  Road, 
Canton,  MA  02021-1097.  You’ll  discover 
that  when  we  tell  you  about  a  V.32,with 
high  speed  i:«r- 
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Kleinrock:  Connectivity  Still  Users’  No.  1  Concern 
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TCT/IP  Is  The  Solution  For  Users  Who  Want  Connectivity  Now 
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‘The  longer  OSl  is 
delayed,  the  more 
entrenched  TCP/ 
IP  will  be.- 
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ence.  he  says,  b^ause  th^ 
Modems  aren't  whanhey  used  to  be.  and  money  on  phone  line  connet 


«t ..  MIS  Can  Escape 
Single- Vendor  Rut 


olutiofis  has  suddenly  gained  ex- 
entum.  Several  products  have  re- 
een  introduced  or  upgraded  to 

iriented  tasks. 


When  it  comes  to  large  scale  from  the  deep  blue  sea.  inte^atkm  with  minimum 

depeirmenral  computing,  many  In  tact,  manageis  everywhere  are  ohsotescence. 

vendofssimpty  don't  know  the  devil  exploring  the  couise  set  for  their  The  result  I  Pioductivity  ^ins 

de^mrm^^retetmaJ&eling  today  and  investment  protection  for 

Unless  they  have  discovered  Let  us  help  you  chart  a  couise 

yeais,DacapoiDt  has  been  delivering  VUiteto^fotacopyatDii^xinie 


Now  Dai^ioint  innoduces  die 
itext  genetarion-ihe  fiist  extended 
architecture  network  based  on  the 
advanced  STARFLEET  techncdogy. 
Allowing  you  to  sail  boldly  toward  the 


demonstrated,  under  Independent  labt 
terry  testing,  to  possess  capabilities  I 
go  very  far  in  providing  the  user  with 
true  distribute  resource  netvmrking 
pabilities." 

Acecobol.  meanwhile,  is  a  Cobol  c 
ptier  for  distributed  environments. 
c^ng|  to^Austec  spokesman  0 

existing  Cobol  application,  recompil 
and  then  use  it  as  a  networked  appi 
tkrn  in  a  network  of  heterogeneous 

The  importance  of  products  like  F 
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data  base  as  they  are  micro-to-mainframe  link. 

It  is  a  world  growing  rich  with  choice  —  and 
potential  frustration.  Product  categories  are 
increasing  in  step  with  the  number  of  corpo¬ 
rate  micro  users  wanting  access  to  mainframe 
data.  The  result  is  a  trade-off;  while  few  MIS 
managers  would  probably  wish  to  go  back  to 
the  days  when  micro-to-mainframe  links  solely 
meant  basic  file  transfer,  there  is  no  doubt 
there  is  more  need  for  MIS  to  understand  the 
market  and  get  a  handle  on  what  types  of  links 
they  need  now  and  in  the  future. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  now  is  educate  our 
users  about  all  the  tools  available  with  their 
micro-to-mainframe  products,"  explains  Paul 
Incao,  a  programmer  in  the  Trading  Systems 
and  Technical  Support  division  of  Shearson 
Lehman  Brothers,  Inc.  in  New  York.  “We’re 
busy  putting  together  a  full  report  on  the  di¬ 
rection  of  micro-to-mainframe  links  through- 


third-party  vendor,  not  IBM.  I  don't  think  the 
IBM  culture  is  capable  of  producing  the  big 
link  product.  Their  history  in  software  speaks 
for  itself. 

"I  think  one  thing  is  clear,  however.  The 
corporate  mainframe  users  —  and  not  just 
ven^rs  —  have  to  be  involved  in  producing 
link  products.  Data  on  mainframes  is  propri¬ 
etary.  with  diverse  formats.  It's  a  totally  differ¬ 
ent  need  than  packaged  [link)  software  can  de- 

In  the  meantime,  however,  micro-to-main¬ 
frame  product  sales  are  climbing.  International 
Data  (^rp.  (IDC),  a  Framingham.  Mass.-based 
research  group,  sees  the  installed  U.S.  base  of 
micrx>-to-mainframe  software  reaching 
609,000  units  shipped  in  1986.  up  from 
429,000  in  1985.  IDC  estimates  the  total  U.S. 
market  of  shipped  and  installed  link  software 
to  have  reach^  $1.2  billion  in  1986. 


IF  YOmtE  DOING  SNA 
NETWORK  ANAUI^ 
WITHOUT  MICS/NEi; 
YOU  COULD  nND 
YOURSELF  IN  A  REN.JIH 


SNA  network  analysis  is  a  tough  job. 
You  have  to  understand  the  utilization, 
availability,  and  growth  of  your  SNA 
netwoik  in  order  to  predict  future  needs. 
Without  reliable  information,  you  can 
wind  up  in  some  pretty  sticky  situations. 
MICS/NET  can  help. 

By  providing  information  on  network 
operation,  performance,  and  growth, 
MICS/NET  enables  you  to  understand 
the  status  of  your  network.  You  can 
report  on  critical  network  applications 
and  components.  Evaluate  service  to  end 
users.  Diagnose  network  problems.  And 
plan  for  future  network  capacity. 

In  short,  MICS/NET  helps  you  effec¬ 
tively  perform  extensive  network  analy¬ 
sis  and  ensure  consistent  delivery  of 
information  to  users.  Both  now  and  in 
the  future. 

Hertfa  how  it  vrarfcs. 

MICS/NET  collects  and  organizes 
data  from  three  IBM  network  products; 
NPM,  NLDM,  and  NPDA.  It  will  also 
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support  NetView  soon  after  IBM  makes 
the  system  generally  available.  As  a  spe¬ 
cially  packaged  version  of  MICS— our  IS 
Management  System— MICS/NET 
offers  a  powerful  historical  data  base,  as 
well  as  management,  diagnostic,  and  ad 
hoc  reporting  capabilities.  What’s  more, 
by  incorporating  additional  MICS  com¬ 
ponents,  you  can  expand  MICS/NET 
into  a  full  IS  Management  System. 

So,  if  network  analysis  is  your  respon¬ 
sibility,  find  out  more  about  MICS/NET. 
If  you  act  fast,  you  can  also  make  a  very 
sweet  deal:  we’re  offering  a  special  intro¬ 
ductory  discount  until  April  30.  Use 
the  coupon,  or  call  (703)  734-9494  for 
more  details. 


Drive  I 

Vienna.  Va  22I80-22IS 


Big  Ticket  or  Small  Ticket... 

Comdisco  is  your  Single  Source 
for  Strategic  Leasing 

No  matter  what  high  technology  equipment  you  require, 
Comdisco  leases  it  From  mainframes  to  personal 
computers,  satellite  communications  equipment  to 
telephone  systems,  Comdisco  combines  the  flexibility  of 
full  service  leasing  with  the  convenience  of  a  single 
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Fill  out  and  mail  in  the  attached 
postage-paid  envelope. 
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DEC  Leads 
Connectivity  Race 

BY*MICHAEL‘MILLIKIN^ 


With  users  demanding  connec¬ 
tivity,  IBM  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  are  vying 
for  the  lead  in  the  interoper¬ 
ability  race.  Both  are  on  the 
fast  track,  pursuing  the  goal  through  different 

On  one  side  there  is  DEC.  the  darling  of  the 
connection  set,  embracing  universal  standard¬ 
ization  to  help  it  pull  ahead.  On  the  other  is 
IBM  and  the  force  of  Big  Blue,  relying  on  a 
combination  of  its  own  networking  solutions 
and  outside  standards  to  make  it  the  champi¬ 
on.  In  a  contest  that  will  be  fraught  with  politi¬ 
cal  implications,  users  may  find  that  they  are 
the  biggest  winners  of  all.- 
The  circumstances  of  the  computer  industry 
are  familiar  to  us  all.  Because  end  users  in  a 
multivendor  world  want  interconnectivity,  no 
vendor  in  its  right  mind  would  now  come  out  in 
favor  of  a  closed,  proprietary  architecture. 
Openness  is  the  watchword. 

There  is  some  very  real  money  to  be  made  by 
vendors  that  can  satisfy  user  demands.  In  the 
long  term,  a  global  network  will  be  possible  — 
computers  will  have  the  same  interoperability 
as  the  telephone  system.  But  in  the  short  term, 
the  vendor  that  can  provide  better  interconnect 
solutions  will  gain  market  share. 

The  question  is,  of  course,  what  rules  to  fol¬ 
low.  IBM's  Systems  Network  Architecture 
(SNA)  is  a  dominant  standard.  Smaller  vendors 
that  want  to  play  interconnect  must  provide  a 
solution  that  taps  into  SNA.  In  this  manner, 
two  smaller  vendors'  products  may  be  able  to 
communicate  through  their  IBM  interconnect 
products. 

SNA  could  become  the  common  protocol 
language  of  computer  communications.  The 
alternative  is  to  create  from  scratch  an  agreed- 
upon  standard  that  would  play  Esperanto  to 
IBM's  English.  When  connecting  to  IBM  on 
SNA's  terms,  other  vendors  always  have  to 
catch  up.  Hence,  a  lot  of  furor  revolves  around 
IBM's  delays  in  publishing  the  specifications  of 
its  protocols. 

If  all  vendors  agree  on  a  planned  language, 
then  they  are  on  an  equal  footing.  That 
planned  alternative  is  realized  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Standards  Organization's  (ISO)  Open 
Systems  Interconnect  (OSI)  suite  of  protocols. 

DEC  is  assuming  the  mantle  of  OSI  champi¬ 
on  and  for  more  than  just  altruistic  reasons. 
The  vendor  recognizes  the  bias  implicit  in  rely¬ 
ing  upon  SNA  as  a  standard.  Not  content  to 
follow  in  anyone's  shadow,  even  an  enormous 
Blue  one.  DEC  made  the  correct  logical  leaps. 


After  putting  its  IBM  interconnection  products 
in  order,  it  jumped  on  the  OSI  bandwagon. 

The  sides  are  clearly  drawn.  DEC  leads  the 
rebellious  multitudes  teneath  the  OSI  banner. 
IBM  stands  in  opposition,  truculently  trying  to 
maintain  its  dominance  even  as  its  empire 
crumbles.  Or  so  the  fable  goes. 

IBM  is  in  a  slump.  Weak  financial  returns 
and  a  lack  of  interoperability  among  its  own 
strategic  systems  underscore  the  perception 
that  IBM  h^  stumbled.  And.  in  fact.  Big  Blue 
is  losing  market  share  in  the  departmental 
computing  arena,  primarily  to  DEC.  Today's 
favorite  industry  pastime  is  debating  whether 
IBM  will  open  its  architecture  further  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  increased  market  pressures  or 
whether  it  will  slam  the  door  shut. 

Conspiracy  theories  aside.  IBM  has  a  very 
good  business  reason  to  endorse  open  archi¬ 
tectures.  The  more  devices  that  IBM  can  con¬ 
nect  to.  the  more  million  instructions  per  sec¬ 
ond  its  processors  will  use  and  the  more 
revenue  IBM  will  bring  in.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  closing  architectures  would  only  force 
more  customers  to  rebel  and  damage  IBM's 
sales  figures  further. 

Has  DEC'S  success  with  interconnection 
driven  IBM  to  adopt  a  more  open  stance?  Such 
statements  are  at  best  difficult  to  quantify  and 
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opinion.  However. 
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Untangling 

Network 

Politics 

•BY-MICHAEL-TUCKER 


Remember  when  data  communica¬ 
tions  was  going  to  be  the  salvation 
of  MIS?  By  the  simple  expedient  of 
wiring  everything  into  the  same 
network,  MIS  was  going  to  cut 
costs,  improve  service,  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officers  everywhere  and  finally 
get  those  pesky  IBM  Personal 
Computers  under  control. 

Instead.  MIS  soon  found  that 
data  communications  brought  its 
own  unique  set  of  problems.  And, 
guess  what?  Those  problems  were 
not  purely  technical.  Beyond  the 
complexities  of  cables  and  proto¬ 
cols,  networking  creates  an  entire 
set  of  political  concerns. 

First,  the  islands  of  computing 
in  a  corporation  —  engineering, 
sales,  the  office  of  the  micro  man¬ 
ager  —  may  have  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  to  gain  from  a  bridge  to  the 


mainland.  Indeed,  the  various  is¬ 
land  kings,  the  executives  who 
have  built  power  bases  by  being  in¬ 
dependent,  will  correctly  regard 
data  communications  as  a  threat 
to  their  positions. 

Second,  and  much  worse,  in  an 
age  of  mergers  and  acquistions, 
MIS  people  are  coming  into  con¬ 
flict  with  one  another.  As  compa¬ 
nies,  and  so  their  data  networks, 
merge,  MIS  executives  who  may 
have  invested  thousands  of  man- 
years  in  the  creation  of  proprietary 
networks  are  finding  their  own  po¬ 
sitions  very  delicate  indeed. 

In  both  cases,  MIS  people  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  best  defense  and  of¬ 
fense  is  to  acquire  the  marketing 
and  diplomatic  skills  necessary  to 
manipulate  network  managers  as 
much  as  the  networks  themselves. 

Data  communications  have  al- 


o’d  been  hired 
to  bring  PCs  ini 
nd  now.  it  was 
little  kingdom. 


Three  Keys  to  Successful 
TDM  or  Statistical 
Multiplexing 
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lion  Services  then  sells  itself  to  those  ctis-  companies  in  the  U.S.  to  see  what  can  be  new  line.  50\  of  the  cost  is  paid  by  all  the  from  a  technical  profession  to  an  adminis- 

tomers.  "You  have  to  convince  them  that  doneloproduceajointnetwork."  Nestle  companies  and  50%  is  charged  to  trative  one  and  in  which  the  MIS  director 

(integration]  is  a  good  business  deci-  The  daU  communicaUons  committee  the  companies  that  actually  use  it.  But.  in  is  being  replaced  by  a  new  creature,  the 

Sion,"  Ho  says.  "You  have  to  show  them  funcUons  almost  as  if  K  were  an  industry  the  future,  we  may  work  it  out  by  going  chief  information  officer  (GO), 

how  it  will  improve  their  service,  their  standards  effort.  And.  as  with  any  stan-  to  Nestle  USA  and  saying.  Okay,  this  is  What  that  situation  will  mean  for  MIS  ' 

performance,  their  flexibility,  the  ability  dards  effort,  there  are  all  sorts  of  ques-  going  to  be  out  of  your  pocket.  "  remains  unclear.  It  is.  however,  certain 

to  expand  . . .  while  reducing  their  costs,  tions  to  be  worked  out  like  who  hu  to  tnu—  umi  ■  that  MIS  will  have  to  learn  an  entirely 

Basically,  you  have  to  show  them  how  change  what  and  who  has  to  pay  for  it.  » tmwa  on  n«  rotM  new  set  of  skills,  of  which  politics  will  be 

jroucanmakertemmoney."  "The  biggest  hassle  you  get  into  is  how  Thus.  MIS  people  are  unraveling  the  only  one  aspect.  And  the  education  may 

Indeed,  selling  is  as  important  to  Ho's  youchatgethecost,"Prowsays."lfyour  politics  of  networks  by  Uking  on  the  new  not  be  particularly  pleasant.  According  to 

philosophy  of  integration  as  physkal  in-  Nestle  company  has  to  upgrade  your  roles  of  diplomat,  marketer  and  office  one  informatkm  officer  who  has  success- 

terconnects.  communications  front-end  so  it  can  talk  warrior.  New  roles,  that  is.  for  MIS  offi-  fullymadethetransilionfroniMlSdirec- 

It  is  important  to  remember,  though,  to  some  other  Nestle  company,  who  pays  cers  working  at  an  operational  level:  ex-  lor  to  GO:  "The  difference  between  a 

tjiat  Transamerica  is  deaUng  from  a  posi-  for  it?  . . .  Right  now.  it's  pretty  much  Tf  ecutive-level  managers  have  played  all  GO  and  an  MIS  director?  It  s  simple.  You 

hon  of  strength.  It  is  a  buyer  rather  than  you  have  to  do  the  upgrade,  you  have  to  three  and  more  since  the  beginning  of  or-  bum  your  bridges  khind  you.  You  learn 

a  seller,  and  its  information  processing  pay  for  it.’  ■'  ganiutional  behavior.  to  think  company.  And  sometimes  that 

division  can  afford  to  be  tactful  and  sensi-  It  may  be  that  eventually  the  Nestle  In  fact  even  a  quick  glance  at  what  b  meansleavingMISway.waybehind.”  B 

tive.  If  Transamerica  Information  Ser-  companies  will  settle  their  networking  happening  to  MIS  in  the  networking 

vices  comes  across  a  particularly  unyield-  problems  by  surrendering  some  indepen-  world  reveals  a  grander  theme.  Data  com-  Thclhir  is  Computerworld  Focus  feu/ures 

ing  network  manager  who  simply  refuses  dence.  "At  present,  we’re  splitting  the  municationsb  merely  one  of  the  many  ar-  editor. 

firm  can  simply  fire  hint 

TIm  otiwr  wNl  of  tiM  stick 

What,  though,  of  the  MIS  person  who 
is  on  the  other  end  of  the  stick?  The  per* 
son  who.  after  what  may  have  been  a  he* 
rcNc  effort  to  install  a  companywide  data 
network,  discovers  his  employer  has  been 
acquired  in  a  flurry  of  junk  bonds? 

MIS  people  in  this  position  report  that 
their  careers  suddenly  depend  on  the  de* 
gree  to  which  the  takeover  is  friendly.  Or. 
more  precisely,  their  jobs  depend  on  the 
degree  of  independence  the  buyer  is  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  its  purchase  to  have. 

If  that  degree  is  small,  then  the  MIS 

choice  but  to  accept  a  demotion.  They  go. 

essentially,  from  being  the  rulers  of  their 
own  shop  to  someone  else’s  assistaitts.  In 
very  grim  situations,  they  may  even  have 
to  scrap  the  data  netwoilt  they  have  so 
painstakingly  developed  and  install 
someone  else's  less  sophisticated  system. 

How  MIS  people  should  resp^  to 
such  developments  depends  on  how  eaa* 
ly  they  can  adapt  to  a  new  employer.  If 
the  purchasing  corporation  is  relatively 
open  and  has  room  at  the  top.  then  they 
might  best  be  advised  to  swallow  their 

Your  Key  to 

Simplified  Network  Access 

tempt  to  regain  (or  even  surpass)  their 
old  position  in  its  DP  operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  corporation 

productive  thing  they  can  do  may  be  to 
resign.  “How  am  1  luindKng  it?“  a^  one 
MIS  person,  whose  company  was  recent* 

ly  acquired  by  a  larger  and  much  less 

friendly  corporation.  "Well.  1  smile  a  lot, 

look  for  another  job." 

But.  if  the  acquiring  companies  allow 
a  larger  degree  of  independem.  then  the 

less.  There  is,  however,  a  price:  A  compa¬ 
ny  may  inherit  an  entirely  new  set  of  po¬ 
litical  problems.  The  MIS  manager  has  to 
become  something  of  a  dipkNiiat. 

■■"lot  example,  a  food  products  cooi- 

M  bine.  Nestle  SA.  located  in  Vevey. 

.a.  Switzerland,  acquired  San  Francis¬ 
co-based  coffee  vendor  HiUs  Bros.  Coffee. 
Inc.  in  1985.  The  purchase  was  part  of 
Nestk's  larger  strategy  of  obtaining  food 
and  food  service  coapanies  in  the  U.S. 

HUb  was  then,  and  stm  b.  Roger  C. 
Prow.  He  reports  that  as  Nestle  s  U.S.  in- 
vestment  gim  into  several  loosely  relat¬ 
ed  firnis.  the  company  moved  to  network 
them  but  allowed  them  to  continue  to  ex- 
bt  as  independent  entities.  "What  they 

Duquesne  Systems  Inc.  •  Two  Allegheny  Center  •  Pittsburgh,  PA  15212  •  (412)  32J-2600 

have  done."  Prow  says,  "b  set  up  a  data 
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The  worid  of  corporate 
communications  is 
split  in  two,  between 
the  mice  switching 
and  transmission 
I  hemisphere  of  the  telephone  man¬ 
ager  and  the  data  processing  and 
data  communications  hemisphere 
of  MIS.  As  the  business  communi¬ 
cations  system  becomes  more  of  a 
strategic  necessity  than  a  cost  cen¬ 
ter.  corporations  will  seek  ways  to 
coordinate  the  pieces  of  their  com¬ 
munications  operations  and  make 
them  responsive-to  shifts  in  busi¬ 
ness  direction. 

The  phone  companies,  which 
traditionally  served  the  slow- 
growing  but  huge  voice  needs  of 
telephone  managers,  would  love 
to  sell  data  goods  and  services  into 
the  smaller  but  faster  growing  are¬ 
na  of  MIS.  In  light  of  this  scenario, 
what  can  MIS  and  the  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  (CIO)  reasonably 
expect  to  get  from  this  strategy  of 
the  local  telephone  companies? 

The  regional  holding  compa¬ 
nies  and  divested  Bell  operating 
companies  are  viable  vendors  be¬ 
cause  they  will  be  around  for  a 
while,  fesides  the  inherent 
strength  that  comes  from  domi¬ 
nating  the  local  loop  of  the  com¬ 
munications  infrastructure,  they 
have  also  made  themselves  finan¬ 
cially  strong.  Furthermore,  the  di¬ 


vested  companies  are  staffed  with 
competent,  energetic  people;  how¬ 
ever.  these  firms  also  have  many 
less  competent  people  left  from 
the  days  of  monopoly  market  ser- 


The  postdivestiture,  deregulat¬ 
ed  (and  reregulated)  regional  hold¬ 
ing  companies  and  their  local  op¬ 
erating  companies  have  at  least 
four  organizational  problems: 

•  The  long  chain  of  command 
necessitated  by  their  large  size. 

•  A  horizontal  split  between 
holding  and  operating  companies. 

■  A  vertical  split  among  the  op¬ 
erating  companies  within  each 
holding  company. 

•  A  vertical  split  between  the 
regulated  and  unregulated  sides  of 
each  holding  company. 

For  example,  the  Centrex  sys¬ 
tems  supported  by  the  22  divested 
operating  companies  within  the 
seven  holding  companies  are  not 
generally  compatible  with  each 

But  even  with  these  problems, 
the  divested  companies  are  burst¬ 
ing  with  entrepreneurial  business 
plans.  One  operational  difference 
between  the  data  and  voice  worlds 
is  the  importance  of  long-range 
planning.  The  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  do  a  lot  of  planning  because 
their  enormous  physical  plant  is 
expensive  to  upgrade  and  migrate. 


At  data  and  computer  companies, 
which  are  forced  to  zip  around  In 
faster  moving  markets,  long- 
range  planning  is  done  by  p^ple 
who  are  either  about  to  retire  or 
who  have  been  kicked  upstairs. 

Because  these  companies  lack 
research  and  development  opera¬ 
tions,  a  chief  thrust  of  their  plan¬ 
ning  is  to  acquire  other  firms.  And 
it  is  the  strategy  of  a  great  many 
start-up  datacom  firms  to  make 
their  fortunes  by  being  acquired 
by  a  phone  company. 

The  phone  companies  proclaim 
they  will  make  acquisitions  strate¬ 
gically  to  avoid  booming  scatter- 
gun  conglomerates  with  a  smor¬ 
gasbord  of  offerings.  The  central 
notion  is  to  acquire  software  ven¬ 
dors  that  can  enable  the  compa¬ 
nies  to  offer  gateway  services  that 
make  existing  systems  work  better 
together.  But  given  the  breadth 
and  diversity  of  their  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  opportunities,  the  phone 
companies  have  to  work  hard. 

The  holding  and  operating  com¬ 
panies’  chief  problem  is  that  their 
power,  ambition,  energy  and  com¬ 
petence  is  limited  by  a  set  of  con¬ 
straints.  The  most  publicized  con¬ 
straint  is  proH:ompetitive 
regulations  that  curtail  the  turf  on 
which  the  companies  can  operate 
—  and  rightly  so  because  the 
phone  companies  do  control  the 


local  loop,  which  is  a  so-called  bot¬ 
tleneck  in  the  nation's  communi¬ 
cations  system. 

A  lesser  known  restriction  is  the 
brief  experience  of  most  telephony 
people  outside  the  monopoly  mar¬ 
kets  —  where  the  rationale  was  to 
spend  more  on  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  maximize  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  as  allowed  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

A  final  constraint  is  a  certain 
prejudice  in  the  datacom  world 
against  personnel  with  telephony 
backgrounds.  The  prejudice  origi¬ 
nates  from  a  different  way  of 
thinking  about  requirements  — 
telephone  people  think  of  switch¬ 
ing  through  a  central  circuit  to 
charge  for  a  piece  of  the  business; 
datacom  people  think  of  sending 
packets  through  a  distributed  sys¬ 
tem  of  clear  pipes.  That’s  one  rea¬ 
son  why  some  data-oriented 
pie  see  the  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  as  a  notion  with 
telephony  origins  that  is  the 
wrong  approach  for  data. 

The  FCC’s  Computer  Inquiry 
III.  one  of  the  main  regulatory 
proceedings  now  affecting  the  di¬ 
vested  firms,  represents  both  a 
major  stumbling  block  and  a 
source  of  relief.  For  example.  S 
when  the  Ameritech  regional  hold-  | 
ing  comply  r^ntly  announced  £ 
a  plan  to  invest  in  David  Systems,  * 
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The  best  things  in  life  are  FREE! 

And  so  is  your  ticket  to  the 

Communication  Networks  ’87  Exposition 

February  10-12, 1987  —  Washington  D.C.  Convention  Center 

Come  CO  the  9ch  Annual  Communication  Net-  •  Attend  demonstrations  of  today’s  hottest  equipment 

works  ’87  Exposition  —  FREE  —  and  get  a  •  Visit  with  vendots 

closer  look  at  the  hottest  new  ncoducts  in  data,  voice.  •  Evaluate  and  comtxue  nroducts 
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SECURITY  PLANNING 


Take  A  Byte 
Out  Of  Crime 

Because  data  is  a  strategic  resource,  MIS  must 
learn  how  to  safeguard  this  precious  commodity. 


♦BY‘REBECCA»HURST« 


True-life  stories  of  14-year- 
old  hackers  with  access 
codes  to  the  computers  of 
major  corporations  and  fi- . 
nancial  organizations  losing 
millipns  of  dollars  in  mysterious  fund 
transfers  have  circulated  for  years.  In  re¬ 
sponse.  executives  are  beginning  to  heed 
the  warnings  and  implement  data  securi¬ 
ty  systems. 

Putting  together  a  data  security  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  good  first  step,  but  it  is  only  one 
part  of  a  larger  solution.  To  provide 
complete  data  security,  data  processing 
managers  and  MIS  professionals  need  to 
understand  the  nature  of  computer 
crimes  and  the  type  of  people  who  com¬ 
mit  them. 

MIS  also  needs  to  educate  both  upper 
management  and  end  users  about  the 
importance  of  security  and  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  ethics.  By  doing  so,  managers  can 
develop  a  security  system  that  extends 
beyond  data  processing  to  encompass 
the  entire  organization. 

Unauthorized  computer  access  occurs 
primarily  among  two  groups  of  users; 
computer  hackers  and  comity  employ¬ 
ees.  Most  managers  are  familiar  with  the 
stereotypical  hacker  who  breaks  into 
various  corporate  and  government  com¬ 
puter  systems,  often  for  pleasure  rather 
than  profit. 

For  these  hackers,  technical  security 
j<  measures  such  as  passwords  and  encryp- 
I  tion  are  a  challenge,  says  Bill  Kirwin, 
g  program  director  for  personal  computer 
J  policies  and  strategies  at  the  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford.  Conn.  Also,  there  are  several  mature  mainframe  security  products  available 

»  “Hackers  exist  to  overcome  the  challenge  of  the  latest  and  the  great-  including  Remote  Access  Control  Facility  from  IBM.  Top  Secret  from 
I  est”  Kirwin  explains.  “Some  people  make  a  hobby  of  getting  around  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.  in  New  York  and  ACF2  from 
I  copy-protection  systems.  When  a  new  software  product  comes  out,  they  the  Cambridge  Systems  Group  in  Santa  Clara.  Calif. 

If  run  out  and  get  it.  They  do  it  for  self-glory."  On  the  priority  hit  list  of  security  issues.  No.  I  is  the  ability  of  a  per- 

I  A  numter  ofpr^ucts  are  available  that  protect  the  computer  data  sonal  computer  to  capture  data  that  is  resident  on  a  mainframe.  Kirwin 
i  fromthehacker,  says  Sanford  Sherizen,  president  of  Data  Security  Sys-  says. 

I  terns,  Inc.  in  Natick,  Mass.  However,  he  notes,  the  growing  crime  prob-  "Once  daU  is  captured,  it  ’s  out  of  the  computer  room  and  susceptible 
J  lem  is  authorized  users  performing  unauthorized  acts.  ’We're  not  to  intrusion  by  people  who  want  to  access  sensitive  information.  ”  This 
I  afraid  of  hackers:  we’re  more  concerned  with  someone  in  the  comply  information  can  be  carried  out  on  a  floppy,  he  says.  “It  can  also  be 
*  getting  in  where  they  have  no  business.”  concurs  Harvey  Shrednick.  changed  on  the  PC  and  incorporated  into  a  report  that  misrepresents 
I  vice-president  of  information  services  at  Coming  Glass  Works  in  Cor-  the  data.” 
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‘Computers  control  assets  that  used  to  be  stored  in  a 
vault.  Now  the  computer  has  to  be  treated  as  a  vault.  ’ 

— WkyMCwow 


MULTITERM,.. 
it’snofiustfprVM  anymore. 


‘[As]  you 
make  a 
system  more 
user-friendly, 
you 

potentially 
make  [it] 
abuser- 
friendly.  ’ 
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Net  Management 
Streamline 
Your  Data 
Flow 


-BY-JAMES-HERMAN- 

nicatioiu  tech-  I  Today,  network  management  is  I  various  problems.  Complicated  I  managing  their  n 

'  is  advancing  |  a  different  discipline.  Network  op-  |  network  situations  may  necessi-  nents  to  induce  c 
ite  correlating  data  from  many  chase  only  the 


by  sophisticated  systems 
automatically  detect  and 


never  before.  But  1...^  wv 
fully  manage  the  rapid  growth  of 
this  new  data  infrastructure  to 
the  benefit  of  its  organization. 

There  have  been  revisions  to 
the  definition  of  network  manage¬ 
ment.  Fme  years  ago.  the  concept 
was  not  even  known  as  such  but 
referred  to  as  network  control. 
Patch  and  test  facilities  aimed  at 
diagnosing  circuit  and  modem 
problems  were  the  mainstay.  Op¬ 
erators  concentrated  on  getting 
the  problem  pinpointed  well 
enough  to  know  whether  to  call 
the  phone  company.  Analysts 
concentrated  on  optimizing  the 
network  to  achieve  90%  utiliza¬ 
tion.  Changes  occurred  at  month¬ 
ly  intervals  or  longer,  and.  in 


vices.  Corporate  management  ex¬ 
pects  integrated  reporting  on  net¬ 
work  effectiveness  and  usage. 

are  evolving  to  achieve  this  new 
level  of  effectiveness.  The  lead¬ 
ing-edge  information  technol¬ 
ogies  that  are  at  present  trans¬ 
forming  industries  from 
manufacturing  to  financial  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  turned  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  network  management. 

As  large  organizations  expand 
their  repertoire  of  communica¬ 
tions  technologies,  they  also  ex¬ 


end-to-end  situation  is  critical.  management  systems,  translating 
Leading  vendors  are  addressing  commands  into  the  syntax  re- 
the  area  of  network  management,  quired  by  the  target  system.  This 
’  IBM  has  made  an  important  step  approach  offers  only  limited  relief 
in  integrating  some  of  its  own  from  the  problems  of  proliferat- 


network  management  products 
through  Netview.  a  product  that 
provides  a  single  network  soft¬ 
ware  tool  for  accessing  a  variety 
of  capabilities. 

Managing  a  multiple  vendor 
environment  is  difficult  and  not 
likely  to  be  resolved  for  a  number 
of  years.  Resorting  to  a  single 
vendor  for  conununications 


ng  consoles  and  diagnostic  tools 
lecause  It  can  only  handle  a  limil- 
d  set  of  functions. 

The  development  of  standard 


tion's  (ISO)  Open  Systems 
Interconnect  (OSD. 

IBM  has  recently  publish 
specifications  employed  in  i 


The  ideal  network 
management 
system  will  give  a 
company  the 
ability  to  make  the 
right  choices  and 
get  the  best  deals 
using  extensive 
data  bases  and 
decision  support 
systems. 
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is  doubtfuNhat 
corporate 
attitudes 

concerning  private 
networks  will 
change  within  the 
next  10  years. 
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LOCAL-AREA  NETWORKS 


IVeVe  Got 

Value-added 

Education. 


In  today's  fast-changing  industry, 
the  first  thing  you  need  to  get  where 
you’re  going  tssoHd,  objective 
Information  about  networks,  data 
base,  office  automation,  graphics 


Our  public  seminars  give  you: 

R  In-depth  theoretical 
understanding 

■  Proven  methodologies 

■  Practical  implementation 
techniques 

■  Strategic  planning  guidelines 

■  Realistic  future  projections 


Our  expert  instnjctors  have  a  wealth 
of  technical  knowledge  and  busi¬ 
ness  experience.  We  invite  you  to 
team  from  such  industry  leaders  as 
Leonard  Ktetnrock,  James  Martin, 
Amy  Vttohl,  Alan  Palter,  Tom  DeMarcc 
T.  Capers  Jones,  John  McQuilian, 
and  Robert  Holland. 


Stop  by  Booth  551  at  the 
Communications  Network  Show  in 
Washington,  D.C..  February  10-12 
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Users 
Appraise 
Value 
Of  LANs 


■BY-STAN-KOLODZIEJ- 


The  local-area  network 
(LAN)  industry  is  • 
healthy,  although  a 
little  paler  than  ex¬ 
pected.  Sales  and  in¬ 
stallations  of  LANs  continue  to 
climb,  but  not  as  high  as  some 
had  predicted  a  few  years  ago. 
IBM’s  Token-Ring  Network  cer¬ 
tainly  expanded  the  market,  but  it 
hardly  created  a  revolution  or  mo¬ 
mentous  shakeout  among  ven¬ 
dors.  In  fact,  IBM’s  open  connec¬ 
tivity  has  made  room  for  more 
LAN  vendors  than  might  other¬ 
wise  be  around  today. 

And  contrary  to  previous  fore¬ 
casts,  LAN  installations  have  not 
grown  to  huge  proportions.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  large  LAN  installa¬ 
tions,  but  the  trend,  despite  ven¬ 
dors’  claims,  is  definitely  toward 
smaller  being  better. 

Also,  LANs  have  not  made  the 
anticipated  dent  in  the  micro-to- 
mainfiame  market.  In  fact,  many 
LAN  and  micro-to-mainframe  ven¬ 
dors  are  sharing  components  and 
clients  to  help  expand  both  mar¬ 
kets. 

LANs  have  garnered  their 
share  of  criticism  from  industry 


analysts  and  users  who  claim  ven¬ 
dors  have  overpitched  their  bene¬ 
fits  while  delivering  underwhelm¬ 
ing  products.  LANs  have  been 
criticized  for  creating  as  many 
problems  as  they  solve. 

Computerworid  Focus  asked 
some  MIS  managers  their  views 
on  LANs  and  LAN  vendors  and 
what  they  would  include  in  a  LAN 

Bruce  Fryer,  systems  manager 
at  Travenol  Laboratories.  Inc.  in 
Springfield,  III.,  has  just  finished 
installing  three  different  LANs 
based  on  Nestar  System,  Inc.’s 
Arcnet  topology.  One  of  the  net¬ 
works,  a  42-user  LAN.  uses  PC/ 
Focus-Multiuser,  a  LAN  imple¬ 
mentation  of  PC/Focus,  which  is 
a  data  base  management  system 
(DBMS)  from  New  York-based  In¬ 
formation  Builders,  Inc.  The  net¬ 
works  are  used  to  update  inven¬ 
tory  and  as  a  help  line  for  product 

Fryer  says  he  opted  for  the 
Arcnet  configuration  because  the 
topology  is  easy  to  set  up  and  he 
is  unrestricted  as  to  the  number 
of  file  servers  that  can  be  used. 
The  Nestar  LANs  were  also  se¬ 


lected  for  their  speed  and  built-in 
security  features. 

"We  looked  at  the  |IBM|  To¬ 
ken-Ring,  but  it  used  too  much 
memory.  We  also  have  an  eye  to 
the  future,  and  when  we  told  IBM 
that  we  would  someday  like  to 
run  IBM  3270  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers  on  the  Token-Ring  using 
APPC  (Advanced  Program-To- 
Program  Communications! .  we 
were  led  to  believe  there  wouldn’t 
be  much  memory  left." 

Though  Fryer  says  he  and  oth¬ 
ers  at  Travenol  Laboratories  have 
made  the  right  LAN  decisions  for 
their  applications,  he  adds  that 
there  is  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment.  “  What  I  would  like  to  see 
in  LANs  are  more  network  man¬ 
agement  packages  that  tell  you 
how  much  time  users  are  spend¬ 
ing  on  the  network."  he  explains. 
"We  have  a  diagnostics  package 
in  place,  but  there  is  nothing 
built  in  and  nothing  that  does 
user  li^ng.  I  feel  more  users 
are  going  to  put  pressure  on  ven¬ 
dors  to  bref  up  their  network 
management  systems." 

Fryer  also  says  that  his  net¬ 
work  needs  more  performance 


and  speed  and  that  the  system 
bogs  down  when  there  is  heavy 
access  to  the  Focus  data  base. 

"I  think  the  new  Intel  Corp. 
80386  computers  are  going  to 
put  more  fizz  into  networks,  and 
there  are  going  to  be  more  serv¬ 
ers  carrying  Motorola.  Inc.  68020 
processors.” 

Fryer  cautions  potential  LAN 
users  that  they  should  try  to 
make  sure  that  the  network  is 
compatible  with  the  hardware  and 
software  they  are  already  run¬ 
ning.  "Everything  has  to  work 
together  and  be  tested  before  the 
system  goes  up."  he  says.  "Any 
compatibility  problem  is  a  big 
problem.  If  anyone  has  to  rekey 
something,  then  something 
wasn’t  done  correctly.  ’’ 

He  claims,  however,  that  al¬ 
most  100%  of  what  everybody 
wants  to  do  with  LANs  can  he 
done  with  existing  technology'. 
"The  problem  is  that,  usually, 
nobody  in-house  knows  how  to 
implement  it."  he  says.  "There 
has  to  be  more  help  from  the 

"There  is  also  a  definite  em¬ 
phasis  toward  smaller  networks." 
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SPECIAL  SECTION: 
LOCAL-AREA  NETWORKS 


•BY-MICHAEL-DURR- 


H 


networks  are 
giving  way  to  peer- 
to-peer  networks.  It 
I’t  happen  over- 
_ _ night,  but  the  di¬ 
rection  is  clear,  and  MIS  should 
keep  a  close  eye  on  this  trend. 
Pressure  behind  the  movement  is 
so  great  that  even  big  supporters 
of  host  networks  are  beginning  to 
accept  the  inevitable. 

A  1986  report  by  the  Gartner 
Croup.  Inc.  Local-Area  Communi¬ 
cations  Services  comments  or 
IBM's  interest  in  maintaining  the 
demand  for  high-margin,  host- 
type  systems.  However,  according 
to  the  report.  "There  is  little  IBM 
can  do  to  maintain  margins.  Net¬ 
work  technologies  are  moving  too 
quickly  down  the  price/ perfor- 

their  hierarchical  networks.  Big 
Blue  will  have  to  accelerate  its 
support  for  distributed  solu- 


All  computer  companies  will  be 
affected  by  the  move  to  peer  sys¬ 
tems.  from  the  mainframe/ mini¬ 
computer  vendors  to  personal 
computer  local-area  network 
(LAN)  companies.  As  peer  net¬ 


works  grow  beyond  their  work 
group  orientation  to  encompass 
departmental  and  buildingwide 
networks,  hardware  and  software 
vendors  must  develop  products  to 
support  host  and  peer  systems  as 
well  as  diverse  types  of  comput¬ 
ing  hardware. 

■  The  term  “peer  network"  re¬ 
fers  to  a  system  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  data  communications  among 
intelligent  machines.  The  ma¬ 
chines  are  not  necessarily  peers, 
or  equals,  relative  to  their  pro¬ 
cessing  power  or  function.  In 
fact,  large  peer  networks  can  sup¬ 
port  a  variety  of  PC  workstations, 
file  servers  and  other  special-pur¬ 
pose  servers.  These  servers  might 
be  micros,  supermicros,  minicom¬ 
puters  or  mainframes. 

Because  peer  networks  are 
composed  of  intelligent  machines, 
processing  can  take  place  in  any 
machine,  at  any  desired  level  on 
the  network.  In  other  words,  peer 
networks  support  distributed  pro- 

Host  networks,  by  contrast,  re¬ 
quire  shared  processing.  The  host 
computer  is  the  only  intelligent 
device  in  the  system.  Dumb  termi¬ 


nals  are  attached  to  the  host  and 
must  share  the  host's  processing 
power.  Host  networks  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  hierarchical  because  of 
the  in^uality  of  the  components  I 
(intelligent  and  dumb  devices) 
that  are  communicating. 

The  cost  difference  between 
peer  networks  and  host  networks 
is  partially  explained  by  looking 
at  communications  costs. 

The  first  step  in  communica¬ 
tions  management  is  to  determine 
how  much  data  movement  is  ac¬ 
tually  required,  in  most  data  pro¬ 
cessing  environments,  while  data 
traffic  may  be  heavy,  that  traffic 
is  typically  within  a  department. 

As  much  as  80%  of  most  depart¬ 
mental  data  processing  could  be 
appropriately  handled  within  the 
department. 

In  the  distributed  processing 
network,  data  can  be  processed 
where  it  is  used.  But.  in  a  shared 
processing  host  network,  that  de¬ 
partmental  data  must  travel  the 
additional  distance  from  the  de¬ 
partment  to  the  host.  That  wastes 
communications  services,  raising 
the  cost  of  data  processing. 

Another  cost  factor  in  compar¬ 


ing  host  networks  with  peer  net¬ 
works  is  the  expense  of  host  pro¬ 
cessing.  Host  systems  are  more 
complex,  and  profit  margins  on 
host  processors  and  applications 
software  arc  substantially  higher 
than  th^  are  on  PCs  and  PC 
applications  software. 

The  MIS  department  of  a  large 
bank  estimates  that  a  full-service 
IBM  VM  time-sharing  system, 
complete  with  processing,  appli¬ 
cations  software  and  consulting 
support,  costs  $5,000  annually 
per  user.  The  bank  estimates  that 
for  a  functionally  comparable 
IBM  Personal  Computer  AT 
workstation,  complete  software  li¬ 
brary  and  consulting  support,  the 
annualized  cost  is  $;i.600  per 
user.  In  this  case,  opting  for  l*C- 
ba.sed.  distributed  processing  re¬ 
sults  in  a  28%  savings. 

While  co.st  may  he  sufficient 
reason  to  migrate  from  ho.st  net¬ 
works  to  peer  networks,  it  is  not 
the  only  reason.  .Much  of  the 
support  for  peer  networking  has 
sprung  from  the  general  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  PC.  i^;er  networks, 
specifically  PC  LANs,  operate  as 
a  natural  extension  of  the  PC 


Ngw  Computerwot^ 
a  po^wful  new  research  tool 
right  at  your  fingertips. 


Conpiterworld’s  new  SearchLink 
service  gives  you  easy  access  to  more 
than  800  databases  in  just  minutes! 

There’s  a  wealth  of  useful  information  being 
gathered  on  electronic  databases  every  day.  But 
getting  access  to  it  hasn’t  been  easy.  \^t  databases 
have  the  answers  you  need?  How  do  you  get  access 
to  them? 

The  answer  is  SearchLink.  SearchLink  gets  you 
answers  to  all  kinds  of  questions  that  are  important  to 
your  business.  You  can  get  competitive  information, 
or  details  about  new  products  and  services,  or  mar¬ 
ket  facts,  or  the  latest  FCC  regulations.  You  can  get 
information  on  computers,  fina^,  business  statis¬ 
tics,  investments,  1^  and  much  more.  Everything 
from  accounting  to  trademarks  to  tetory  or 
geography. 

SearchLink  offers  you  easy  access  to  the 
services  of  leading  database  veiKiors  including  BRS; 
Dialog:  NewsNet;  SDC;  VU/'reXT;  and  Questel,  to 
name  just  a  few.  AD  you  need  is  a  credit  card  and  a 
computer  with  modem. 

Ail  this,  and  more,  with  just  one  call! 

SearchLink  is  easy. _ 

No  subscriptions.  No  passwords.  All  you  do 
is  call  800-843-7337  with  your  modem.  Haw  your 
major  credit  card  ready,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
you’D  be  cleared  to  use  SearchLink.  Simple  instruc¬ 
tions  tefl  you  how  to  go  after  the  information  you 
need. 

Using  SearchLink  is  as  easy  as  knowing  what 
you  want  to  find  out.  You  pick  the  subject;  SearchLink 
shows  you  what’s  available.  Then  you  pick  what  you 
want  to  see. 

If  you  know  which  daEabase  you  want  to  access, 
SearchLink  lets  you  specify  that.  If  you’re  not  sure, 
SearchLink  can  choose  the  database(s)  to  search. 

SearchLink  is  inexpensive. _ 

Considering  that  you  could  easify  spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  worth  of  your  time  with  conventional 
research  methods  and  stfll  not  get  what  you  want, 
SearchLink  could  be  the  biggest  bargain  going. 
SearchLink  costs  only  $7.99  per  topic  search^ 

(a  few  databases  carry  surcharges),  plus  25  cents  per 
minute  connect  time,  and  $2  per  abstract  you  choose 
to  see.  You  can  even  get  hard  copies  if  you  want  them. 


SearchLink  provides  24'hour  on'line 
assistance. _ 

If  you  get  into  trouble,  just  type  “SOS”  and  a 
real,  live  seich  specialist  will  come  on-line  to  answer 
your  questions. 

Here’s  just  a  small  sample  of  the  databases  you  can  access 
duoii^  SearchLink.  A  complete  list  is  a\^ble  on-line 
on  SearchLink. 


the  topic  "COMPUTER." 


CaU  800843-7337  now! 


Put  the  power  of  knowledge  to  work  for  you 
right  now.  Can  800-843-7337  (THE-SEER)  on  your 
computer  and  get  the  answers  you  need  to  stay 
ahead. 
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king  subprotocol.  LU6.2  allows 
irithout  going  through  a  host 


Further  accelerating  the  peer  networking 
trend,  most  of  the  domestic  computer 
industry  has  indicated  a  willingness  to 
support  LU6.2. 


support  heterogeneous  internetworks.  at  integration  have  used  a  host  network 
When  the  same  network  operating  approach.  Personal  computers  ire  con- 

hardware.  the  internetwork  looks  like  and  can  act  as  workstations  by  emulat- 


Before  you  taka  the  pkinge,  take  a 
look  at  our  cable-free  alternative  for 
connecUng  tennlnals.  , - 


The  idea)  computer  integr 

distributed  processing  and  w 
each  connected  personal  corr 

ual  environment.  An  IBM  PC 
conUnue  to  look  like  a  PC.  a 
.  Computer.  Inc.  Macintosh  w( 


through  a  system  known  as  i 
sal  network  architecture  (UN 
offers  a  model  for  integratioi 
variety  of  dissimilar  intelligei 
tions  can  be  attached  to  the 
and  generic  Hie  system. 

In  a  typical  homogeneous 
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SATELLITE  OUTLOOK 

Satellites  Confront 
An  Uncertain  Future 


Putting  failed  satellite  launches  and  the 
Challenger  disaster  behind  it,  the  satellite 


*BY*LYNN‘HABER‘ 


Perhaps  the  greatest  cost.  At  the  same  time,  analysts  to  force  a  substantial  change  of  di-  vices.  For  example.  RCA  has  re¬ 
irony  for  the  satellite  believe  that  users  of  communica-  rectibn  in  the  markets  being  tar-  cently  left  the  private-line  busi- 
industryisthatasare-  tions  services  will  demystify  their  geted  for  services  and  in  the  prices  ness  and  wil|  focus  on  Ku-band  TV 
suit  of  recent  negative  network  needs  and  explore  the  va-  for  satellite  transmission  capacity,  delivery,  a  spokesman  reports, 
publicity  surrounding  riety  of  communications  options  Therefore,  unlike  the  mid-  Also,  in  [Member  1986.  AT&T 
failed  satellite  launches  and  the  available  to  them.  1970s  when  the  domestic  satellite  announced  the  $2.7  million  acqui- 

explosion  of  the  U.S.  Space  Shut-  “There's  been  a  lot  of  proposal  market  was  driven  by  broadcasters  sition  of  Ford  Aerospace  Satellite 
tie  Challenger,  both  players  and  writing  over  the  last  few  months  and  CATV  programmers,  the  in-  Services  Corp..  a  subsidiary  of 
users  have  a  greater  understand-  by  companies  evaluating  what  to  dustry  will  begin  to  see  business  Ford  Aerospace.  The  venture 
ing  of  this  market^  do  with  their  satellites."  Reed  communications,  in  particular  gives  AT&T  access  to  some  design 

"Overall,  the  satellite  industry  says.  "There's  also  been  a  lot  of  data  transmission  and  one-way  work  in  hybrid  Ku  C-band  salel- 
has  been  in  a  stalemate  for  the  last  end  users  looking  into  VSAT  net-  broadcast  videoteleconferencing,  lite  technology.  The  company  al.su 
couple  of  years."  says  C.  William  works  and  private  terrestrial  line  providing  a  large  percentage  of  announced  a  new  Ku-hand  VSAT 
Reed,  director  of  research  services  usage."  the  growth  of  satellite  service  rev-  service  called  Skynet  Star  Net- 

for  Link  Resources.  Inc.,  a  ntarket  When  all  this  network  examina-  enues  for  the  coming  five  years.  work  Service, 
research  company  in  New  York,  tion  is  done,  satellite  service  in-  Major  players  in  the  satellite  Reed  contends  that  the  differ- 
"On  one  hand,  there's  been  a  glut  dustry  revenue  will  reach  $4.74  market  include  AT&T:  Communi-  ences  between  system  operators 
of  transponder  capacity,  and  on  billion  by  1990,  up  from  $1.57  bil-  cations  Satellite  Corp.:  CTG  and  satellite  service  resellers  are 
the  other,  there's  bran  a  wait-and-  lion  in  1984.  according  to  Link.  Spacenet  Corp.:  Hughes  Aircraft  blurring.  Traditionally,  system  op- 
see  attitude  by  end  users  as  to  Link  says  the  recent  difficulties  Co.:  Satellite  Transponder  Leas-  erators  launch,  own  and  operate 
whether  terrestrial  solutions  will  experienced  by  the  satellite  Indus-  ing  Corp..  a  subsidiary  of  IBM:  satellites,  while  satellite  serx’ice  re¬ 
provide  the  same  efficiency  as  sat-  try  are  not  enough  to  completely  RCA  American  Communications:  sellers  are  brokers  of  satellite  tran- 
ellites."  stunt  the  steady  growth  of  the  do-  and  Western  Union  Corp.  sponder  time  and  associated  ser- 

But  now.  industry  analysts  ex-  mestk  market  for  satellite  ser-  According  to  these  vendors,  vices.  A  merging  of  .services  will 
pect  that  the  satellite  industry  will  vices.  But  Link  acknowledges,  many  companies  are  reevaluating  occur  because  of  cost  factors,  the 
stabilize  in  both  performance  and  the  setbacks  are  dramatic  enough  the  status  of  their  satellite  ser-  current  transponder  glut  and 


FIIMALLY- 

An  Application  Development 
System  That  Makes  Sense... 


COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


GET  MORE  FOCUS 
IN  YOUR 
ADVERTISING. 


for  tTKxe  information,  contact  Ed  Maredci,  Vice  President/Sales, 
Computerworld  Focus,  375  Cochituate  Rd,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171  (617)  8790700.  Or  contact  your  local  Corrtputerworld  sales 
representative. 


Rr  the  next  piratkB  of 
3X  cxxranunications, 
call  tile  numbaroi  the  ri^ 


When  you  want  to  connect  your  BM  PC  to  your 
System  34/36/38,  whom  should  you  call?  . 

Call  the  people  on  the  right  a^  you  can  emulate 
the  most  tenninals,  including  the  5250  (with  aO  32 
display  attributes)  and  the  3180.  You  can  support  the 
lat«t  laser-jet  printers,  the  largest  range  of  system 
printers,  and  the  most  up-to-date  file  transfer 
packages  on  the  market— even  EM’S.  You  can  do 
windows  and  duster  with  three  other  BM  PCs  fiom 
your  workstation.  Most  important,  should  you  ever 
need  help,  the  toU-fiee  number  on  the  right  will  put 
you  in  touch  with  a  technical  support  team  whose 
sole  priority  is  to  master  PC  ba^  products. 

Now  call  the  people  on  the  left,  and  you  can 


printers,  and  not  all  of  the  5250  display  attributes.  Of 
course  you’ll  be  able  to  work  with  BM  file  transfers, 
but  (mce  the  goods  are  delivered,  can  you  work  with 
virtually  no  support  of  PC  based  products? 

So  More  you  call  the  number  on  the  left  by 
f«ce  of  habit,  consider  who’s  re%  giving  you  the 
best  solutions  in  3X  communications.  And  ask 
yourself  this. 

Who  should  be  emulating  whom? 

nEAssociates' 


DOITTIET 
AT&T  AND  IBM 
STUNT YOUR 
GROWTH. 


Expandii^  an  SNA  network  requires  scheduled  outages.  And 
leased  multidrop  lines  can  take  weeks  to  install.  No  one  should 
have  to  wait  to  grow.  Especially  when  Telenet  can  expand  your  j 
network  &st  and  keep  it  available  24  hrs.  a  day. 

Telenet  is  ready  to  serve  your  3270,  SDLC,  2780/3780  j 
as  well  as  your  asynchronous  users.  You  can  plug  A  into 
our  Telenet*  public  network,  then  expand  with-  out 
waiting.  Or  we  can  design  a  private  network  . 
for  you.  With  Telenet,  when  you  take  your  ^host^^down, 
you  don’t  take  the  network  down  with  it.  ^Becaus^ 
are  connected,  they  can  access  a  variety  ^ of  hosts,  including 
backups,  so  they  can  always  get  to  ^ applications.  Even  PCs 
and  “dumb”  terminals  from  practically  ^ anywhere  can  tie  into 
IBM  applications  via  our  protocol , 

Telenet’s  dynamic  alternate  ^  routing  provides  greater 
reliability  than  single-path  leased  #  lines.  Our  superior  diag¬ 
nostics  facilitate  fast  problem  ^  isolation  and  repair.  Plus 
monthlyreportsallowyoutocost  ^out  departmental  t^age.  And  our 
built-in  error  checking  assures  ^ data  accuracy.  Telenet  has  devel¬ 
oped  and  installed  more  than  #70  dedicated  networks.  We  operate 
the  world’s  larg^t  public  # data  network  supporting  over  1000 
virtual  private  networks.  # And  we’re  ready  to  help  your  company 
grow.  For  more  informa-  #  tion,  have  your  computer  call  ours  today. 


10  REACH  TELENET  VIA  TEIflUn.’: 

•  Wiih  >  Pf*  Of  twtwhwl  «ynf4wnfwiic 

mli«yoi>iiiodaii.(lUl-«0(M24-9494. 

.  VU  far  ceeaeclkia,  then  press  canlage  return  (CR)  twice. 
.  AtTERllINAL=pressCR. 

•  Ate  type  UAEpiessCR. 

.  At  USERNAME?  type  IBHJUXESSpressCR. 

.  AiRASSVR»l)?type  TEIEMAlLpRssCR. 


r  Telenet 

A  US  Sprint  Company 

GuiniowowRMvowr 


Or  cafl  us  at  l-SOO-TELENEI  Or  send  us  your 
name  and  address  viaTeleR:  248419. 
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Underachiever. 


Using  a  PC  merely  as  a  stand-alone  is  rather 
Hke  using  a  race  car  to  fetch  the  groceries. 

A  severe  case  of  under-utilization. 

But  it's  a  widespread  problem.  And,  since 
PCs  are  here  to  stay,  a  serious  one.  So  we  at 
Hewlett-Packard  did  some  hard  thiriking— 
which  resulted  in  the  Personal  Ptoduclavity 
Center  (PPC).  The  PPC  is  an  office  information 
system  based  on  the  HP  3000  family  of  com¬ 
puters.  It’s  designed  to  help  you  realize  the  full 
potential  of  your  PCs,  including  IBM. 

One  way  the  PPC  does  this  is  with 
HP  Infotrrration  Access.  It  gives  your  PC  users 
a  consistent,  relational-like  interface  to  data 
anywhere  in  the  network.  Without  special 
ptogramthing.  It  can  save  data  in  a  variety 
of  formats,  such  as  1-2-3*  from  Lotus*  and 
RiBase™  5000,  tight  on  the  PC.  This  means 
that  its  data  can  be  manipulated  and  analyzed 
off-line.  So  your  users  are  less  prone  to  ask  you 
for  special  reports.  Leaving  you  free  to  satisfy 
your  users'  more  important  needs. 

With  HP  Advancemail,  your  PC  users  can 


network,  as  well  as  process  mail  off-line.  Which 
means  not  only  added  convenience  for  your  PC 
users,  but  less  drain  on  the  host  system. 

All  of  these  capabilities  are  given  to  your 
IBM  PC  users  as  well.  And  every  PC  user  can 
also  send  any  DCA-compatible  file  throughout 
the  network,  the  file  automatically  being  con¬ 
verted  to  the  format  which  the  recipient  can 
read  and  edit.  Iibur  PCs  are  linked  to  each  other 
as  well  as  to  central  data  bases— yet  they  also 
provide  users  with  their  own  local  processing 


The  Personal  Productivity  Center,  as  you 
can  see,  is  quite  a  remarkable  achievement. 
Made  more  so  because  it  can  be  integrated 
with  IBM  PROFS  and  DISOSS  mairiframe  office 
systems.  It  lets  your  PC  users  share  printers, 
discs  arid  tape  back-up  devices.  And  it  comes 
from  the  company  with  an  unsurpassed  record 
of  service  and  support:  the  company  that 
never  stops  asking  “What  if . .  ’  about  how  best 
to  li^  you  fully  utilize  your  PCs. 

For  trwre  information,  call  1 800  367-4772, 
Dept.l32B. 
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j  Fairs  USA.  Inc..  103  Carnegie  Center. 
_  is»  Contact  Princeton.  N.J.  08540. 

Rothchild  Consultants.  256  Laguna 
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